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ABSTRACT 



This workbook explores ways to improve dialogue so as to 
enhance communication and self-knowledge. The text is divided into 7 
chapters. Chapter 1 opens by asking the reader to describe what "talk" is and 
to relate conversations the reader had during the past week. It offers • 
exercises on listening, and on understanding the context of conversations, 
and it underscores the need to suspend judgment while listening to someone. 
The next chapter looks at the dynamics when two or more people are talking 
and lists some of the factors that facilitate collaboration, such as learning 
to listen as an ally and granting others the respect of being an authority 
about their own thoughts and feelings. Chapters 3 and 4 delve deeper into the 
purpose of dialogue and its essential components, focusing on dialogue as a 
way of connecting with people rather than as a tool for convincing others to 
believe in a certain way. Chapter 5 discusses the different stages of 
dialogue: (1) invitation and initiation; (2) instability and conflict; (3) 

suspension; and (4) collective exploration. This chapter also outlines the 
roles of the facilitator and the participants. Chapter 6 lists strategies for 
when dialogue fails, and the concluding chapter offers tips for starting a 
dialogue. An appendix provides information on three dialogue centers 
(organizations which promote community dialogue). (Contains 12 references.) 
(RJM) 
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This workbook is about dialogue. Dialogue's more 
than a conversation among people. Dialogues encour- 
age learning, discussion, listening, and speaking. We 
will look closely at all that is involyed in talking to , ^ 
people and discover a way to learn about each other* 
and ourselves. Learning about each other and our- 
selves builds a foundation for relationships, knowL ' 
edge, and strong communities. As we are learning, 
we are also talking about issues that concern us 
and hearing.our neighbors’ views. Dialogue works 
through the strategy of respectful, nonjudgmental 
speaking and listening to proyoke and; clarify bur 
own thinking: It connects our thoughts and selves 
to the group engaged in dialogue. When we learn ‘ 
and think together about issues, we are coming 
together in ways that build the; foundation of com- ’ 
munityThat is our goal in introducing dialogue in 
this workbook: Dialogue is a strategy for community 
building. ' . 



Dialogues begin' with a few people discussing an 
issue of local concern. Structured dialogues are . 
organized by several groups including Study Giricles 
and the Kettering Foundation (see Appendix). In ' 
this workbook, we look at how we can, begin dia-- 
logues in our own communities by first exaniining- 
, the ways in which we talk to one another..' 

We consider the relationship between “talk” and 
community: How does talking build relations? How 
do we talk about community or community issues? 
Wh^t kinds of talk build communities? 

These are some of the things we work through - 
together in this book. As you learn more about what 
dialogue is, you are learning how to initiate and par- 
ticipate in dialogues. You can begin to talk among ' 

- friends, neighbors, co-workers, or fellow members 
of your bowling league, church, or PTA. You can 
decide what you need tb, talk about when you reab 
ize howTalk can change what you think, what your 
neighbors think,'and what all of you do. 













What effect does it have on' the people engaged in it? 

List four different Iqnds of talk and briefly describe them: 
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In the last week, did')^ou talk to someone you hadn’t met,before?A neighbor? A fellow bus rider? What did. 
you talk about? . - . ' ' ' 




What kind of conversation would you say you had? 
(Introductory? Friendly? Awkward?) 



How is this conversation different from^ohe you 
have with a neighbor you’ve known and spoken 
with for a long time?- ' 



Is the content of these conversations different? How 
about (he tone? Frequency? Does it lead to anything, 
such as a plan to meet again, consult someone else, 
dr . . . what? " V * , 

Compare conversations with a, neighbor you meet 
for the first time, a neighbor you’ve known for^a 
lohg time; an old friend, a co-wofker, and a relative. 
Fill in the table oh the next page and think about 





what. different kinds of talk and different kinds of 
people commonly come together in your life. 

Differences among these conversations are part of 
why what we say and the way we say it make things 
happen. You make friends with welcoming words, 
initiate projects.with “office talk,” and soothe a weary 
pal with caring tones. Words are actions; talk is what 
the philosopher jblin Searle calls “speech acts.” 



With all the different kinds of talk, and the impact talk has,^hat role does talking play . in communities? 
Choose two kinds of talk from the previous table and think about whether your, conversations could affect 
the wider community in any way. ' \ " . . 
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Getting' to know people around you is one way to 
' start building connections, and this could strengthen 
a community. How is “getting to know someone-'” 
different from'discussions you have on local issues? 
Think about the kinds of talk you might have in a 



community meeting. Let’s say there is an issue on 
the table to build a new public t^spoitation line 
through your part of town>You are for the proposal. 
How would you speak in the meeting? 



Did you describe a way ^of speaking that might be 
' called “debater Were you concerned about present- 
ing yoiir reasoned arguments to people who oppose 
. ' your view and conVincmg them that they are wrong 
and you are right? is this kind of “debate” different 
from relationship building or/‘gettihg-to-know-you” 
kinds of talk? How so or how not? 



j 






I N I 



' . . 



While you inay or may not find the kinds of talk dif- tening fit into the conversations? Was what you 
ferent, there is another aspect of .talk that should , heard ' , 



as important . . . 



be considered. Listening.'''XTiat did the people who 
oppose ,the proposal say? Can you hear their, argu- , 
inents?'One influence on how you t^ is the topic l^ss importarit 
at hand'but how you listen is also an influence. 



' equally important ... 
In those situations you put in the previous table, or . ^ what you sa!id? 



in general “relationship building t^,” how; did Us- 



When getting to know someone, you may listen more closely to learn something from what they say about 
themselves. Think about what people opposing yovfdn the transportation proposal might say, 
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What do you dd with these arguments? Are you 
hearing-them and simultaneously formulating a 
response (refuting what you hear)? Are you hearing 
only what you need to reinforce what you already 
know (i.e., what you believe to be, people’s erro- 
neous views nn why the proposal is not good)? This 
type of speaking and listening is different from what 
occurs when you are with a neighbor or friend. 
What is different? Is more at stake? Are you and 
your ability to win the^ argument at stake, or is the 
-fate of the transportation system niore important? ' 
Sometimes it may be hard to tell. . . . - 

When>you talk to a friend dr neighbor, do you also 
- sometinles.want to get your point across and change 
the way the person you are chatting -with;is think- 
ing or acting? How does that affect what you hear a 
friend say? 



[LOSt^^DDDDIlg TTsiDk ' 

How does what you hear affect what you ^ay? If taJUk- - 
ing does change or influence'your listening, how 
does your listening^affect your talk? How do you , 



Ustehing is a key component of dialogue precisely 
because of the difference between the “debate” you 
might have where you speak to prove your point 
and the listening you do to learn abolit someone 
else. Next time you find yourself starting to “debate” 
or aiigue with someone, tell yourself to stop arguing. 
When the other person makes a point, rephrase it 
in your Qwn words, then reply. ' " 

Try this and. see if the pace of the debate slows 
down. Does the tension level diniinish? Chances are 
if you listen w^ll enough to put the other person’s 
arguments into your own words, that person will" 
feel he or she is really being heard.Your listening 
becomes mpre accurate. You are not listening to 
agree but to ensiure clarity and respect. 

When, all participants in the conversation or dialogue 
t^ and /listen, they may change each other’s views, 
or their own. ' 



V speak to a person to whom you pay close attention 

f ■ . I 

differently than one to wjiom you pay no attention? 










7 . 






You may have listed one of the above to character-, 
ize a conversation in which you listen carefully ; 
When you listen, «you show respect and regard for 
the spe^er and his or'her ideas. You focus your 
thoughts, attention — even your body — on the per- • 
son speaking. Such attention and focus c^ affedt 
the person speal^g. If they fee! their- words are . 
being attended to, they may want to be sure they ' 






are sayipg something worth the attention. They may 
also consider the person to whom they are speak- 
ing and suit their words to what they know about 
their listener 

, Think about conversations you Ve had with some- 

. I \ 

one looking you right in the eye or nodding and 
verbally affirming what you say (or shaking his or . ' 
her head); compare that to someone looking at his 
or her watch or sighing and looking off in the dis- 
tance. What impact do these two “listening styles” 

■ have on your talk? . ' ■ 



The effect a listener’s focus and respect might have 
pn your thoughts as speaker is important, but so is 
the effect listening, has on you when you do it. Can 
your thoughts or ideas remain closed and unaffected 
once you really hear another’s views? If you are 



there to persuade others that your view is best or 
right, you w;ill. speak and listep in a particular way. 
How would you spei^ or listen if you were there 
for a clifferent purpose, say, to simply hear what 
everyone has to say? . 



Does one of the things you might, do concern ques- rather than make statements? What happens when 

tioning? Would you be more likely to inquire about you become a learner as opposed to-a persuader? 

others’ views on a subject, that is, ask questions ' . . . . ' ^ . 



. 1 . 3 . 
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.As a learner, you turn other people into ones with 
knowledge. You reco^ze their expertise; you value. 
. and respect them and what they have to offer. What 



happens in your mind when you hear all this? What 
happens to the people you talk to when they feel . 
their -thoughts are valued? , 



t . 



If you are not listening in order to'aigue against someone, you are also 
not deciding whether everything they say is right or wrong. What is 
right or wrong? Is right what agrees with you and wrong what does 
not? If you judge what someone says, you are not really hearing 
everything they say; you are listening and comiiienting simultane- 
'ously.You compartmentalize the speaker, and once he or she is in 
that compartment, you hear only what the cbmpartnient says, 
not what the person is saying. All thfe work and noise of judging 
may make you miss important information and draw mistaken 
conclusions about the speaker’s ideas. In any event, the ideas 
are not considered or engaged — they are simply dismissed by . 
your fixed views. . . ' 

What if you suspended judgment and just listened? • 

Suspend Judgrnent 

Listening and learning, all that we looked at above, require that 
we suspend judgment. In order to hear what another person is saying, we fnust stop simultaneously listen- 
ing and judging or responding to what we hear. If we want to listen in order to learn, we cannot judge what 
we hear. Suspending judgment is one of the critical components of dialogue. The le^rnmg experience of a 
dialogue is what enables us, after informative discussions, to make informed, constructive judgments. 
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When two or more people speak, it is. not just an 
exchange of words. It is 'a whole encounter ampng , 
speakers. When you speak to others, it affects you: . 
at the very least, your thoughts are no longer con- 
tained inside'your head. Yoy try to affect others by 
persuading them to See your point of view, getting , 
them to like you, or making them listen., 

Listening, talking, and conversing can affect what 
we think and who we are. Talking and listening m 
ways that' transform . our thoughts and heighten the ^ 
connections among people are what make conver- 
sations become dialogue. . ' 

\ > ^ 

Your internal thought processes are' influenced at . , 

the same time your participation is influencing Other 
people’s thoughts. You create a connection or rela- 
tionship that did not exist before. Continuous mutual 



influences push the conversation on and link your - 
. thoughts and ideas niore' closely with others^ 

VcsQfl a[ni(a'[iy©[f^®[fa© . ■ ■ ^ , 

As we saw previously, there, are obstacles to' the ^ 
kind of mutual inflviehces that some kinds of talk- 
; ing and listening enable. Probing further into ways 
in which we 'speak and listen, let’s think about what 
^ we do in conversations that encourage, rather than 

hinder, mutual influencing. > 

■ , ■ 

V Think, about yourself in relation to several people 
' who have come together to discuss an issue. You. 
are ,a collection of individuals. Some people in the 
room niay agree with yoifr view oh the issue; oth- 
^ ers may not. What is your purpose in participating 
in the discussion? - 



As people listen to, learn from, and inform one 
another, they participate in a process that embodies 
the following: ^ ^ . 

. • Collective inquiry ^ 

. • Mutual discovery ' ; . 

• New personal and group understanding , 

/ « ^ * 

What can happen,, as you are learning and listening 
together? If your thoughts are affected by what you 



hear^ypur conversatipn partner’s thoughts would also 
be affected. Not only do you each change your own 
minds, but the new thoughts are the result of the : 

^ interaction between you. A new understanding's ' 
"reached th^t is_ not the result of you or the other 
speaker/listener(s) alone, but Of your mutual 
involvement. 

This, is dialogue. - ' 



i 



PqaD®gDfl© • " 

Brown (1995) has learned key ways that dialogue 
enhances the capacity of individuals to work together 
- as a^collaborative team: ~ ^ 

• teaming to listen as an ally, listening for collec- 
, . tive group and individual understanding 

' • Increasing our skills of inquiry by asking questions 

from a place of “genuine not knowing” 

• Allowing the time and space to finish a thought 

• Allowing for thoughts in real time that are fresh, 
passionate, and alive 

• Finding value in time tp think and reflect - 

r<^ - ^ 

• . Granting others the respect of beihg^ an' authority 

about then own thoughts and feelings ' 

• Noticing our own infernal responses without 
. needing to actually respond 

• Building an “open space” where the consideration^ 
of diverse perspectives can build a. “powerful 
mosaic of co^nmon understanding” 

• Noticing the nature of our own thinking 

• Learning to be provoked without closingi down ; - 

: and to consider- the ideas that provoke us as weU * Developing the capacity to move into difficult . 

-as those that echo our own interests - issues without becoming “hooked” into them , 

• - Learning to listen deeply without the urge to fix, , Whaf do you see in that list that tells you something 

counter, or argue . . , unique about dialogue? . ' v ' - 
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All the differences aihong dialogue and other kinds 
of talk are significant. Below is a comparison of dia- 
logue and discussion: - ‘ 



DialogOe 



One way to look at the difference is to think of the 
'outcome. Discussions can maintain two separate 
views. Dialogues work to create interconnections 
in thoughts, ideas, and understandings. They aim 
to forge connections and unity among individuals. 



Builds common imderstanding because it allows 
us to see the hidden meanings in bur own com- 
munications 



• -Requires a suspension of judgment to' work 

• ’ Enables the building of collective or shared 



meamng 



Discussion 



• Can grow from disagreerhent and lack of under- 
^ standing ' 



• Often leads to positions of advocacy, competi: 
tion, arid efforts to convince others of what is 
correct ‘ " 



• Is Mways about some specific issue, problem, Or 
solution ^ . 



When you are thinldng, speakmg, and listening tb 
, others, transformations occur at several different 
‘ levels.The transformation in your own thought is 
miif ored in the transformation in your dialogue ' , 

' partner’s thought. Significantly, when people’s ideas 
change through this kind of nonjudgmental interac- 
tion, the change cannot affect individuals alone. The 
.changes link the individuals with bonds that are . 
strong and sustainable. A tightly connected group, 
is formed that can produce amazing results, with all 
their energies pooled together. For Bohm.ahd Peat 
(1991), dialogue has the potential to transform a . . 
collection of individuals holding diverse opinions . 
and beliefs into a cohesive group sharing a common ^ 
pool of knowledge and meaning. Such a transforma- 
tion creates a capacity for groups and organizations 
to learn together. 
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Is there a separate kind of talk that changes things?. 
Didn’t we agree that listening to your friend’s sorrow 
or greeting a neighbor has ‘‘real” results? Gonnecting 
* with a neighbor creates ties within a place that can 
transform it from an urban wasteland to a village. 
Without forcing an opinion or “making a point,” you 
have really had an effect on another perspn. 

. Dialogue is different from other kinds of talk that 
affect you iand the world around you; the premises 
, on which it is based ^e specific and important 
differences. ' \ 

Look at the following list pf some particular attri- 
butes of dialogue. . ' 

There are two key aspects to talk that we have been 
discussing here. We have been focusing more on 
how talk affects the people talking and listening 
and less on the content of the talk— wha<: people 
talk about. Dialogue approaches talk in a particular: 
way so that important ties and relationships develop, 
but if also is designed to ensure that everyone has a 
. chance to voice his of her opinions on important 
issues. , . ' 

While we are talking and listening we are learning 
. .important, things about the issue, as well as the peo-, 

' pie with whom we are talking. Instead' of believing 
we had all the answers tP begin with, we open ouf - 
minds to all sides and: become informed and con- 
nected with the informers. 



Emphasizes natural flow of conversa- 
' tion and ideas." ' , - ^ 

Emphasizes whole-group learning 

N 

Can be used with any size group 

Individual work is internal; examining ; 
.one’s own assumptions in relation to 
the topic \inder discussion 

Length , and frequency of meetings tend 
to be flexible and of low interpersonal 
intensity , . . ' , 

Focuses, on thi nki ng process and how 
we arrive at our' assumptions/behefs— 
What is my position on that idea and 
liow did I come to believe it? 

Seeks to .give us new Insight into hOw 
we think and use language 
to express our beliefs, 
whicli.leads toward 
shared understanding 
and a '“common” 
thinking process 




1. 










Suspension of judgment and listening— these are ' 
important, but what does dialogue achieve? Trans- • 
formations of people and groups; the creation of a^_ 
foundation -for c6ntinue"d \vork as^a strongly bonded 
communify. Is who is talking or what is being talked 
about more important? v " 

a'Dp(^|<2)!f M®.Dai^p®[n)S[n}D[p 

We have spoken here of the possible and common 
“outcomes” of dialogue as opposed to, its goals.This 
language is intentional because specific goals such 



as are effected by ballot measures or si^ature cam- 
paigns .are not what is intended by .dialogue. 

Dialogue may serve difierent purposes depending on 
the context and participants’ expectations. Soihe of 
these purposes may have more to do with the . con- 
tent -or information beipg discussed, 'while another _ 
puirppse may be developing relationships and get- 
ting to know the people in the community. Often,' 
both purpo,ses may be served at the s^e time.- ' , , 



-INCLUSIVE ' 





: : ^ ^ 5 

■ ©ilaO©gaQ© as €©(ni^®[fsaiiD®pii 


®aaD©g[yi@ as Q[?Dq]™D"y ' ■ . 




• cooperative, folerarit spirit 


'• answer questions 


- • • 


• helps build mutual Understanding 


* • * solve problems - ^ , 




• internally directed 


• working to achieve consensus 


- 


* promote respect across' differences 

< ’ 


• externally directed 


' ' ■ $ 


• relationship focused • ' 


• issues focused ‘ 






' V- ^ 

* ^ » . 

. 


- ,[fi)0a0®g(uie as (o]®fea^© , 

■ • • competitive 

• focus on identifying -contrasting ' 

merits of a position. , . ' . , 

s 

*. generate new information ' 

• prorhote better arguments. 


: ©DaO®giuie as D(fQs^m(g^D®(?D \ 

• move dialogue toward definite 
conclusion 

' • use of questions to lead learner to new 

conceptual understanding 

• supportive learning environment - 
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CONVERGENT 



T[h)0 lpQfl[f[p®g© [Q)D{f{f©[f0[rat ®{f |o)DaD®gaQ0 



Purpose 

. ■ \ ‘ r 


Relationship- 

Knowledge 

Structure 


Role of 
Participant 


Type of dialogue 


' .1 ■ . 

Build understanding 
' and relations 


Inclusive-Diyergent 


* Equal status,/ 
reciprocal roles 


Conversation/ ' 


Solve problems , 


Inclusive-Convergent 


Same 


Inquiry 


Understand different 
arguments and > 

' jpositions 


Critical-Divergent 


- Same • ' 

/ 


Debate > 


\ Conceptual growth 
of novice 


Critical-Convergent . 


Unequal, expert, 
and novice ' 


Instruction 



Sometimes dialogue ^'w^t is in effect an 
intend!^ gojd. Where individuals come together to 
think,, discuss, and reflect on a specific topic or ^ - 
issue in order to make decisions about emerging 
choices, dialogue is goal-oriented. For ex^ple, a 
school staff may come together with fepresenta- - - 
fives ofivarious community groups to talk about 
how Students might learn through community ser- 
vice opportunities. . , ' 

hi oth^ cases, dialogue may hav^ no cleariy define^ 
goal. Participants may not know exactly-where they 
are heading or how the dialogue will be meaiiing- 
fui.They may l^ve come together to explore and 
discuss the purpose of schooling of what it means 
to live well in a rural conuniinity. Unlace the goal of 
identifying ways students can learn in the commu- - 
'nity, the focus on “purpose” or on “living well” has 
no intended or expected result except to gain ipdi- 
vidual arid group loiowledge and insight. 
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These different types of dialogue and outcomes are 
arranged in the table on the previous page. We use 
the terms “inclusive,” “divergent,” “convergent,” and 
“critical” to define the outer liinits of a range across 
which different types of dialogue may be found, 
depending on whether an array of ideas or uifity - 
is sought. - - , 
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The “inclusive-critic^” dim ension shows whether 
the dialogue focuses on building understanding, a 
sense of belonging, and ihclusiveriess, or whether it 
focuses on understanding of content such as a con- 
cept or a:^ppsitipn' on an issue. ; . 

The cliveigent<onyeigent climensiori shows isvhether 
the dialogue aims at creating a diversity of ideas, 
opinions, or expressions, or whether it seeks to 
narrow ideas down tow^d a single cohclusio|i. ' 
For example, dialogue as conver^tibn tends tp be 
-divergent, where multiple beliefs, values, and points 
of view are encouraged ^and nurtured in order to 
develop, mutual understanding anrf positive relation- . 
ships. Conversation is inclusive. It seeks to create a 



climate of support, where participants feel safe in 
expressing their beliefs. ‘ 

-Dialogue as instruction focuses Pn the deyelophient 
of knowledge pr conceptual understanding. This 
form of dialogue is often referred, to as Socratic 
Dialogue, where one person in the dialogue seeks 
to lead others toward a conclusion through the use, 
of give-ahd-t^e -questioning. Unlike other forms pf . 
instruction, dialogue requires greater participation 
and engagenjent of the learner. As a result, it is often 
more Motivating than traditional forms of teaching 
such as direct instruction or lecturing (Goldenberg 
& Gallimore, 1991). , ' 



■ ,(g@Oi)'^©lf§at^D®UD ■ 

(i.e., talking together) 



. . '■ [o)©D.D[^©(fa€D®[nl ■ 

(i.e., reflecting on course of action) 




Suspension 

(internal listening; reserving judgme;nt 
' and seeking undestariding) 



. Dialogue . , 

(sharing and analyzing personal and ^pup 
assumptions;.building common grourid) 



- ' Metalogue , , 

(thinking and feeling as whole group; 
shared understanding) ■ 



Discussion >_ 

(engage reasoning and 
public judgrrient) 



Reasoning 

(engage in personal and group 
■ reasoning and judgment) 



u ■ ■ ■ 

Debate 

(engage in argument by discussing 
opposing viewpoints) 



p 



Each form of dialogue serves a different purpose, 
yet they ^e all interrelated ahd require certain con- > 
dltions to be successful'. For example, if your pur- 
pose is to'build understanding and relations, then 
you would likely begin with “dialogue as conversa- , 
• . tidn,” to reflect inward on participmts’ behefs and ' 
assumptions. - ' 

iMs form of. dialogue can.only occur \yhen partici- 
pants assume roles of equ^ status. For example, see ^ 
- the box below.' 

A key thing to keep in mind is the difference 
between diaio^ue,"as we define it here, and cohver- . 



sation.The following box displays the “natural” pro-; 
gression of a conversation. Note how coiiyersation 
can lead to divergent outcomes. 

The following two scenarios -illustrate how indiyidu-' 
als engaged in conversation make choices that can 
lead to unproductive discussion and debate or' to a 
dialogue that can enhance understanding and the 
potential for collective decisionmaking and action. 

A' sqhool staff sits in a circle having a conversation, 
about how children learn best. In Scenario One, l;he - 
conversation begins by ah initial sharing of personal 
information that quickjy moves toward debate. 
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, Martin; I began teaching 25 yeacs a^ and, during that time, I have found , students learn 
-best when the teacher has clear control of tnstru'ction. Too often I have seen students faU 
behind because there was no clearly defined authority in the classroom. Students should 
not 'be allowed to talk, or move -freely around the classroom without regard to the author- 
ity of the teacher. • • ■ /-.■■■ 

Sandra: (Sasidra thinks to herself-: Martin will never change; he doesh ’t believe students 
can do anything without being told by the' teacher. I can’t let this pass by.) How are stu- 
dents to learn responsibility unless, they are given the chance to assume sonie authority 
for their own learning?' In my . classroom, students choose varioiis leamlng centers based - 
■ on their interests.. ' . ' , 

' Ami'a; I: agree with Martin, if we don’t directly control learning in the classi;oom.,' students • 
■mU slip between the cracks and we wfil come under fire from the community. 

Mike: (Thinks to self:.! am pot sure how students- learn best, but being a firstryear . 
teacher, I am keeping ray mouth shut.) - ■ , 



' Sandra faUs to catch herself and dives right into a . 
discussion with Martin. Once down the road of dis- 
cussion,Aiina finds herself siding with Martin and a 
debate begins. If emotions rtm high, one can imag- 



ine a staff conyersation becoming quickly polarized 
around who is right, with, little understanding being 
achieved. • - - 
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In Scenario Two, Sandra takes mpre time to reflect - conversation open§ up the dialogue, and Mike 
on how she will respond and what she wants to " shares his thoughts. " . " 

achieve in the group. The supportive tone of the 
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Martin:’ I began teaching 25' years ago and, during that time, I have foiind students learn 

best" when £he teacher has clear control pf instruction. Too often I have, seen students fall 

behind because there was no defined authority in the classroom. Students should not be 

allowed to talk or move freely around the classrooni without- regard to the authority of 

• - 

the teacher. ' ' ' . ' ' - 

Sandra: (Sandra thinks to herself i Martin will never .change; he doesn’t believe students ' 
can do anything without-being told by the teacher- 1 'am reaUy reacting. to his comments; 

I need to suspend judgment and try to understand where he Is coming from.) I have seen 
classrooms where kids seem to be out of control, talking and .moving aroimd without pur- . 
pose. But I have also seen classrooms where students and teachers move freely but with 
clear purpose and where plenty -.of learning takes place. In my classroom, I have sched . 
uled project time where students w;ork in teams.. , ' • , . 

Anna: (Anna to self: I tend to agree with Martin. I wonder how Sandra controls students 
during projecp time? Maybe my fear of losing control leads me to beheve like Mlke.) In 
'my classroom, I hke to know that each student is learning the skills they will need in 
order to, be successfiil in, the next' grade. My job is to make sure they have learned. 

Mike: (Thinks to -self; I am not sure how students learn best, but I feel there needs to be 
.purpose and direction and that may vary with different students.) I often strug^e with, how 
to best help students learn. Don’t you feel there needs to be purpose and direction, in stm 
dent learning, and that may vary with different students? 



Sandra reflects on her own thoughts and reactions 
to Martin, in the spirit of dialogue, she suspends 
judgment in favor of trying to. understand Martin’s 
point of view. Anna begins to reflect oh why she 
agrees with Martin’s approach to learning. Because 
Sandra, Anna, and Martin choose to slow down and' 
examine their thoughts and assumptions, the con- 
yersation moves toward improved understanding 



of individual assumptions about learning. Because - 
there is a genuine effort to listen and understand,' 
Mike feels comfortable about -sharing his point of 
view. If tlus dialogue were to continue, one can 
imagine a Set of attitudes more conducive to posi- 
tive, collective change than what one might expect 
in Scenario .One. Scenario Two could lead to what 
Schein (1993) calls metalb^e. ‘ 




TALKING TEACHERS 



In a study of successful multiage educa- 
tional-programs, Miller (1991) describes, 
how staff and parents at Cpncrete Ele- 
mentaiy School began their efforts to 
improve student learning by engaging 
in various foi*ms of dialogue, beginning . 
with conversation and extending to other 
forms as staff and^parents explored . ■ 
multiple learning approaches through 
reading, classroom observation, work- ' 
shops, and informail discussions. As dif- 
ferent groups of parents and teachers - 
explored instructional approaches such 
as cooperativis learning and multiple 
.'intelligences they brought their ideas 
back to. the school where they were . 
debated in order to determine the best 
fit.wnth the community and school. As 
instructional ideas matured and began 
to take shape,^ other concerns such as 
scheduling emerged. Te^s formed to 
inquire into how other schools of simi- 
• lar demographics planned and organized ^ 
their' instructibnal day. 



This is not to say that discussion does not have a^ 
place; in ^oup work. However, for discussion to be 
successful, it needs to grow from a level of trust and 
openness and reflect the collective interests of the 
group' as opposed to the interests of individuals or 
subgroups pushing their own agendas. If we "take a 
path to dialogue rather than discussion, what then > 
does the path of dialogue look like? What is each 
step of the way? ' ' > , . _ . ’ ^ ' 
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Schein (1993) has founcl that the path of dialogue 
speeds up the development of group cohesion 

S' 

because it creates psychological safety, nurturing 
individual and group change. However, for dialogue 
to be successful, individu^s must be motivated with 
a desire to work together. This desijte must be strong 
enough to overcome the competitive hunger to win 
over others, or prove one is right. Dialogue evolves 
through four general stages whether in formal orga- 
nizations such as schools, corporations, and labor ' 
unions or in less formal situations such as rural ^ 
coihmxinity ^oups, neighborhoods, or among peo- 
ple simply interested in learning about each other. 
Each stage :can be characterized as an increasingly 

conscious environment of inquiry Gsaacs,- 1993). 

■ 



According to Schein (1993), helping to maintain the 
personal focus by drawing on it to illustrate impor- * 

. tant points can be accomplished by the facilitator. 
The facilitator has one of the most important roles 
‘ to play in creating a dialogue. Let’s look at this role 
more closely. ~ 
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Stage .. Common Pattern Commonly Held Feelings Desired Outcomes 

Invitation A group of 15 to 40 agr^ee There is interest and curios- Deeision'to persist arid 

and " to sit in a circle and paitici- ity, often with an expecta- continue the dialogue. 
Initiation pate in a coftversation - tion about goal and * - ' 

to the , , about their diverse per- purpose. v 

Dialogue spectives and desire for ^ . . . . . .. .. 

Process improved experience. ' . ' ^ . 

Instability /Climate becomes unstable Lack of clear direction and '‘Individuals begin.asking 
and Conflict as diverse attitudes and " purpose result in frustra- themselves: What is this I 
assumptions emerge. tion, anjdety, and annoy- am hearing? What does it 

- - E^rtreme views get stated . ' ance. Anger may bubble lip^ mean? What is my position 
and defined. Subgroups ^ as assumptions are ques- or attitude? What can I 

form and defend positions tioned or challenged. ' learn if Tslow down, sus- , 
and beliefs. Individuals may - ^ • pend judgment, and listen? 

seek to control or direct ‘ . 

the group. . * . ' " . ' 



Suspension Individuals slow down Feelings of trust toward * People learn to suspend 

their, reactions and pay ' one another and the process judgment and listen to their 
. /attention to their thoughts, emerge, ihcreasedfeelings thoughts.Tacit assumptions . 

' . "fhe' group begins 'to take of coherence and sense and perceptions becoirie 

on a collective approach ' \ . of community are felt. ' malleable! / 

to inquiry. ' ' - . ' ^ ^ / 



Collective 

Exploratiori 



Individuals and the group 
move beyond blockages 
and Mriiitations.The group 
is able to think and act col- 
lectively, taking on new 
areas' of uncertainty. 



Feelings of collective 
energy, well-bping, and 
a spirit of group inquiry 
/ have developed. 



People develop a group , 
consciousness and new 
levels of intelligence, 
creativity, arid energy. 
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A major goal of facilitation is. to set the stage for dia- 
logue so participants catch themselves at the point 
of deliberation, suspend their reactions, and head 
down the road toward productive dialogue. 

t ' 

At the MIT Dialogue Project, the facilitator plays 
a crucial role in starting up. and sustaining a dia- 
logue group over time. When starting up a group;^ 
the following activities have been found helpful 
(Isaacs, 1993): ^ 

• Organize 1he physical space to be as nearly a ‘ 
circle as possible. This helps create a sense of ' 
equality. f 

• Introduce the concept of. dialogue and ask peo-^ 
pie to reflect oh any .dialogue-like experiences 
they may have had. 

• Have people share with their neighbor the char- 
' acteristics. of that experience. 

• Ask group members to share what made for good 

cotnmunieationsaluring those experiences- and 
record these on a flip chart. - 

. • Ask the group to reflect on these characteristics 
by having each person in turn talk about his or 
heir reactions. ■ 

• Let the conversation flow naturally once eveiy- 
one has commented (this requires one-and-a-half 
to two hours or more). 

• Intervene as necessary to clarify or elucidate; 



The TOle of facilitator is not one of le^er 
or expert. Role s.tatus does not give any 
particular group or individual special 
rights or privileges. Being placed in an 
expert role is counterproductive because 
-it redirects, responsibility froin partici- 
' pants to the facilitator. Further, expert* * 
rples divert th’e group away from devel- 
oping cohesion and collective inquiry . 
and understanding. 



Brown’s (1995) suggestions to facilitators create , 
the initial conditions that contribute to a successful 
dMogue: . . . 

• Send readings in advance that can put people in 
: a frame of mind receptive to dialogue 

• Engage individuals' in reflective .writing 

• Create a setting that is calm, conducive to reflec- 
tion, and away, froth the fray of daily activities and 
routines 

• Organize individuals aroimd a table or circle that 
gives them a sense of shared leadership where 
they can see, listen, and be heard more completely 
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How individuals choose to behave also contributes 
to the success of a dialogue. .Since dialogue differs 
from many other forms of group work, it is helpful 
to provide some guidelines for deepening partied 
pant understanding of the dialogue process. Brown 
(1995, p. 102) offers the following guidelines to help 
participants think and respond in Ways that con-. . 
tribute to a successful dialogue: . . : ^ 

'r Speak from the heart and the moment, and from 
your own expeiience; listen from’ the community, 
from the collective ^ j ' 

• Usten without thinl^g about responding 

• Listen for information, not confirmation 



Begin thinking in terms of “I wonder 
“Vt^ere I am on this issue how is . . . ’ 



or 



• Allow for silence; it may mean people are think- 

ing,-considerihg • . . ' 

• Suspend assumptions and consider alternative ^ 
, ones that niight be just as useful 

• Assume that the idea^ and observations of others 
come from a desire to contribute 

Expect that ideas build upon each other even 
if they don’t link logically one to the other 

• Remember that difference pf opinion- can be 
helpful, because it sha^ens our understanding 

• Move, away from conclusions and toward obsef- 
- vations; notice what you are noticing, and what 

meaning you are making of it 

Sometimes* in cpmhiunication, less is better, and 
slowly is fine , ' • 
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. fraacs (1993) presents a similar, biit less detailed^ list: . 

• Suspend assumptions' and certainties 

• Observe the observer 

• Listen to your listening • ' 

• Slow down the inquiry . ' 

• Be aware oJf thought ^ 

• Befriend polarization , ' ‘ . 

Both Brown’s (1995) and. Isaacs’ i^l993) suggestions 
focus on self-awareness, being able to stand back 
apd observe arid listen- to one’s sefr. Isaacs especially 
believes cases of polarized thinking provide oppon 
tunities to explore our assumptions. These opportu- . 
riities show us certainties in our assumptions about 
experience that cut us off from further inquiry and 
understanding. , , , ' . / ' 

Sometimes during dialogue it is helpful to use 
graphic images as well as verbal language to develop 
deeper understanding and clarify individual anil 
group' thinking. Brown (1995) asked a group she 
was 'working with to draw pictures' of their individ- 
ual visions of the group as a framing corrimunity. By . 
sharing their pictures', individuals and the group had 
the opportunity to combine words with pictures, 
thus deepening thdr individual and collective 
awareness. 
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Isaacs ,(1993) describes how an unpasse between 
; steelworkers and managers cleared up when the 
dialogue facilitator grapfiically mapped the conflict 
pattern and posted it on a wall. Participants were 
then given the opportunity to reflect on the map 
and decide whether to continue the pattern. They 
agreed to end it, but old patterns* die hard. Interest- 
, ingly, the same conflict appeared again, but this 
time, Isaacs says, “several in the group pointed (liter- 
^ ally) to the map, and then to, the' people; it dawned 
on them and others that they were caught in the 
same back-eddy of the stream of thought” (p.' 36 ). 

Successful dialogue, reflects a willingness .to partner, 
and cooperate in the face of likely disagreement, 
confusion, failure, and misuiiderstanding. Persisting 
in the face of such discord requires inutual respect, 
trust, and concern. Burbules (1993) offers, three 
rules, he has found to be essential if dialogue is.to 
be successful. These guidelines suggest that all par- 
ties to a dialogue need to play an active role in . , 
order for the process to work. 

•Ns ' ' . ! 

The Rule of Participation / 



The Rule of Commitment 

Participants must be willing to persist in the face- of 
an uncertainty of direction.They must be willing to 
persist Jn the face of differences of opinion and 
beliefs and seek to understand others’ points of 
view, thoughts, and feelings and the experiences . 
that underlie them.They must also have faith in a 
process whereby' one is willing to disclose pne’s ^ 
underlying reasons, feelings, and motivations when 
' asked. For example, tAis might mean that a parent 
raises a question with a teacher who seems intoler- 
ant 'of parents who question teachers’ authority. This 
could also apply to teachers who raise questions , 
with the school principal. 

The Rule of Reciprocity ' , 

Because dialogue is essentially about relations, all 
participants must appreciate the importance of 
maintaining quality communication and the condi- 
tions that sustain it. Communication must be recip- 
, rocal, where mutual trust, respect, and concern, 
regardless of one’s position or status, typify the con- 
ditions of the dialogue (Burbules, 1993, ppt 80-83). 



If dialogue is to be edifying or instructive, it requires 
the participation of all participants.This means there 
must be opportunitie^s for engagement, questioning,, 
trying out new ideas, and hearing diverse points of 
view in an inclusive atmosphere. Individuals must, 
not only be free to speak without coercion, but 
they must also be willing to speak in order to 
move the dialogue fomard. 
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.If the conditions for success discussed -earlier, do 
not prevail, what happens? If an equUl playing field 
is not created, wUl dialogue fail? Below we look at 
obstacles to building successful dialogue. 

The following table presents behaviors that can 
lead to negative results for each of the types of .dia- 
logue. Interestingly, eaqh condition reflects an 
extreme or excess of a<lesifed behavioi*. 

' f ' ■ ' s 

For example, in dialogue as conversation, self- 
expression and disclosure are important behaviors 
that help develop'understanding. However, when 
they-become excessive, they reduce self-reflection 



(cited in Burbules,>1993) also describes factors that 
can bring a. dialogue to a standstill: ' . 

Manipulation, misinterpretation of intentions, . 
opposition to goals in communication, contra- 
diction between divergent aims in performing 
speech acts . . . , interruptions ... .As if in com- ^ 
rriuriication we really had to decipher and 
interpret some secret intention of our inter- ' - 
locutor, whose objective is to try to hide sorne- 
thihg from us or mislead us by what he says 
(p.145). ' ^ ' 

Marcondes suggests that the suspicion of a hidden 
agenda is as destructive to.'the development of 
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DialogueType' * ' Conditions that Can Lead to Negative Results ^ 



Conversation 



Inquiry 



Debate 



When the conditions of self-expression and disclosure become excessive and any- 
thing can be said, but not questioned. ^ , - 

In the effort to find the “right” solution or ans^ver, individuals can msh too quic}dy 
toward agreement, thus damaging conditipns that make dialogue work. 

Debate can become too aggressive and competitive, thus hindering conditions that 
could lead to new insight and damaging.relations.,Can also become direct and con- 
frontational. ‘ . 



Instruction 



Can become too controlling and manipulative, thus restricting open investigafion. 
For example, when an individuaius singled put and subjected to a rigorous ques- , 
tioning in order to obtain the right answer. . . ' , 

. . (Adapted from Burbules, 1993, pp 124-128.) 



, ©aoDy ®0aD®g[a© 

in order to make conimiinity dialogues wprk, we 
must first overcome obstacles to speaking up. In 
' more formal settings" such as schools, cbinmunity 
organizations, or businesses, the social dynamics are 
different from those of neighbors talking over the 
fence. They are affected by: . , . 

• Power and status relationships 

• Institutional structures 

^ Competition for resources 

• ’ Role hier^chy . ' 



You may be hesitant to speak in a large group or to 
engage in casual conversation with your boss. Yet, 
these formal settings are places in which we vitally 
need to, speak to one anptlier. Conflicts such as 
labor-management disputes; teacher strikes, friction 
over how to best serve students, ^d over environ- 
mental aund economic development needs arise'in 
part because factions evolve and become isolated 
from one another. Most often such conflicts begin* 
with histories tod assumptions that have hardened 
into polarized positions. Opposing ptoies debate 
the merits of their respective case^. 
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First, make a list of people you would like to invite to a dialogue.- 




... -’f 



B ; 

' a® , '....L:...:..: 

■ O' .1....: , , L.' 

m.... : : ^ 1 

How will you meet? What will you do? Your first steps riiight be to go through this workbook together. Then 
the large group may want to break down into smaUer groups and begin discussion./ 

How would you choose the topic for discussion? ■ . , - ‘ . 
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Study Circles is an organization sponsored by the ' 
Top^field Foundation. Study Circles are highly orga’ 
nized groups of 5-15 people who attend a series of 
nieetings during which they engage in dialogues 
about locally significant issues.The organization is 
an informal, practical, ^d effective way to promote 
adult learning and social change, rooted'iii civic 
movements of the 19th century. AU involvement 
is voluntary and. participatory. Study Circles: 

'' ' ' ‘ * , < ' 

• Assist participants in confronting challenging 

issues and in rnaking difficult choices 

• Engage citizens in public a;nd organizational con- 
cerns, bringing ,the wisdom of ordinary citizens 

- to bear on difficult issues 

• Promote cooperation and participation 

• Create small-group democracy in action, based 
on equal participation 

• Enable collaborative efforts to address public 

problems , , 

• ‘ Define citizenship broadly and actively 



The one defined goal of Study Circles is deliberation, 
though circles often lead to politic^ or social action. 
Results of dialogue embody the idea that to under- 
stand is to act (Study Circles Resource Center, 1995). 

Study Circles may deal with a range of issues includ- 
ing community development/revifalizatibn, race . 
relations, community leadership, education, crime 
and violence, substance abuse, and homelessness. 
They may also concern themselves with national 
, and international issues such as the death penalty, 
foreign pojicy (in conjunction with Deliberative - * ' 

Democracy Network of East Central Europe), abor- 
tion rights (in conjunction with the Common ' 
Ground Network for Life and Choice), labor dis- ■ 
putes (in conjunction with the George Meany Cen-' 
ter. for Labor Studies and the AFL-CIO Department 
of Education), and systainable agriculture. 
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I Another organization that'promotes immunity dia- 

y logues is the Kettering Foiind^iph, "which operates 
^ '^on the belief that citizens must set directions^ for 
) policy, and: work co.Uaboratively Public ownership 

I ^ and support can be achieved by getting people talk- 
). / ing. Kettering defines the goals of its dialogues as 
y foUbwsj. - ' . V. ^ 

^ • To encourage people to learn about public issues 

^ . and to grapple with choices about how to , 

^ . address them >- . 

^ • V To help people identify and understand the deep 

concerns that underlie public issues / 

I ' • .To move the conmiiinity toward common ground 

I . about how to move ahead on issues 

)' • To engage people in a way that, is meaningful 

I to them 

^ • To offer a way of looking at complex issues that 

^ , does not try to/bversimplify them into “yes” or ' 

^ “no” questions - ' , ^ ' - 

^ \ . • To empower people to talk about and act on 
^ public issues s . - . 

• To strengthen problem-solving sldlls among citi- 
j . zens and their leaders . ' 

I •To improve the quality of public talk in your 
I community , 



*. » ^ •• - >*Cf 

Kettering’s goals are similar to Study Circles’ in that 
they promote discussion, universal participation, - 
.and deepening understandings as opposed to spe- 
cific actions or outcomes. Kettering differs from 
Study Circles in that their process of creating dia-. 

^ Ipgue relies on an initial community group that is 
respohsibfo for outlining and writing Tip topics for ■ 
discussion.This group is responsible for what Ket- 
tering terms “framing’’ the issue. While they work 
‘ on a broad range of local, national, and' international 
issues, Kettering dialogues: 

; • 'Should be of concern to a^ broad spectrum of 
community members^ . 

'•. Should require choices but not have clear 
answers ' ’ 

• Should require collaborative effort to be effec- 
tively addressed / 

• May be those that could hot be resolved in the 
past and need a new approach. 

Some specific issues for which groups have used 
the issues framework approach include: 

• Local/National: rur^ development; environmental 
education; adult literacy; state toation . 

• International: The Chilean Democratic -Movement 
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. To make sure that public discussions reflect a 
broad range of views - . . : ^ 
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A third group, which works under the auspices of ► 
the Kettering Foundation, is the National Issues 
Forum (MF). They work to: 

Protnote democratic politics w;ith the belief that' 
democracy is not influencing officials, but rather 
making tough decisions about what we as people 
should do: Real public influence lies in the pub- ' 
•lie’s abUity to make choices about purposes and 
directions for their communities and country. 

• Proniote public forums that are more dialogue 
than debate, aUowing people to weigh all options 
for action as well as views of others. Allow people 
to explore and test ideas, not just score points. . / 

^ Rernoye emotions associated with politics., 

• . Foster economic development. A goal of the ' 

forums is economic development, but the NIK ‘ 
believes that “a healthy civic life generates a - . 

, healthy economy” , . ' 

The NIF also has a defined goal of deliberation: “The 
^ deliberative process involves people listening to;^ 
one another as .opposed to a speaker; maldhg choices . 
as opposed to gathering infonnation; maintaining 
civility and a diversity of views.The process includes 
broad participation, a willingness to consider oppos- 
ing arguments, and an openness to. reexamining ini- 
- tiai opinions. Progress is made in clarifying various 
points of view and in bringing out pros, cons, and 
trade-offs.bf different approaches.The focus is oh 
pubUc themes and values evoked by an issue: 

Dialogues do not elect anypiie to office .and do not 
ady^ce any special interests, but they do have a 
politic^ effect of the most basic kind.They create a 
public and turn private individuals into public citi- 
zens. They help set directions for governments and 
build a common ground of shared purposes for 
public action. The public makes choices, and these 
choices make public policy by defining what the 
public considers to be in the public interest of a . 
democracy. These choices must grow oht of reflec- 
tibn and a shared sense of political reality and are 



sound when people accept the consequences of . 
their actions. ^ 

NIF deUberatipns are, designed to help transform 
ever-changing mass opinions into more integrated 
and shared judgments. " ‘ 

Each year the NIF focuses on three issues and pub- 
lishes iitformation books to frame discussions on ' 
those issues.lTie NIF has covered: • , 

• Local/National: » ' - 

— Drug abuse ' . 

I • . 

—Racism . 

; — Education • -v 

— Environmental protection , 

— Community development 
— Poverty 

^ —Illiteracy " ^ 

— Domestic violence s ' . 

— AlcohoUsm (aiso a part of international 
programs) 

/ • * ■ 

— Economic development (also a part of intema- 
. tioriai programs) 

•' International: _ ' - 

' — Regaining the edge in the world econdmy . 

. — International conflicts (Soviet-U.S., Afghanistan, 
V Arab-Israeli, Southern Africa, Central America, , 
Cambodia) - , . - 
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Shipping and Handling 

• ^Orders are processed and shipped within 

- , seven day's. ' , . 

• . Rpsh orders are processed and shipped within 
■ 24 hours with an additiooal 25 percent process- 
ing fee plus any additional freight charges, such 
as UPS air or 2nd day service. 

• Orders imder $15 include fourth-class postage. To 
upgrade to first-class, postage, add $ l‘.50 per item. 

. • Orders over $15 include UPS ground delivery 
within the continentarunited States. 

• Orders from- outside the United States and its 

possessions require advance payment in U.S. 
currency plus, an additional 25 percent 
-for postage. ' . - • 
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